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PREFACE 


w. 


The  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center 
(LMDC),  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  was  established  in  1975.  The  char¬ 
ter  of  LMDC  made  it  the  focal  point  for  developing  better  leader¬ 
ship  and  management  throughout  the  Air  Force.  To  accomplish  this 
mission,  in  part,  the  LMDC  visited  commanders  and  their  units  in 
the  field  upon  request  to  provide  a  job  enrichment  consultation 
service  and  to  assist  in  resolving  management  problems.  To  help 
LMDC  determine  problem  areas  within  a  unit,  they  developed  the 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  (GAP)  survey.  From  1978  to  the 
present,  LMDC  used  the  OAP  survey  to  collect  a  large  data  base 
from  US  Air  Force  bases  throughout  the  world.  While  LMDC  worked 
with  each  base  providing  leadership  and  management  guidance,  they 
had  not  analyzed  the  OAP  data  collectively  for  individual  major 
air  commands.  With  the  planned  discontinuance  of  LMDC's  consul¬ 
tant  service  and  removal  of  the  computerized  OAP  data  base  in 
1986,  LMDC  requested  this  study  to  investigate  the  job  attitudes 
of  Air  Force  personnel  assigned  in  Europe.  The  study  documents 
and  analyzes  significant  job  attitude  differences  between  person¬ 
nel  assigned  to  the  United  States  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE) 
and  Air  Force  personnel  assigned  in  the  Continental  United 
States.  In  addition  to  documenting  these  findings,  the  study 
also  provides  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  USAFE  commanders 
and  functional  managers  for  resolving  leadership  and  management 
weaknesses.  The  format  of  the  paper  is  written  under  the  guide¬ 
lines  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  as  required  by 
LMDC. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


^'insights  into  tomorrow*' 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students’  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  has  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-1720 

AUTHOR(S) JANET  K.  McNELIS,  USAF 

TITLE  ATTITUDES  OF  AIR  FORCE  PERSONNEL  IN  EUROPE 


I.  Purpose:  To  report  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and  motivation  in  the 

United  States  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE);  to  compare  significant  differences 
in  job  attitudes  between  USAFE  personnel  and  Air  Force  personnel  stationed  in 
the  United  States  (USAF-CONUS);  and  to  provide  USAFE  commanders  and  func¬ 

tional  managers  recommendations  to  correct  leadership  and  management  weak¬ 
nesses. 

II.  background:  With  the  advent  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  concept  in  1973, 

the  Air  Force  knew  it  would  have  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  personnel  in 

direct  competition  with  civilian  employers.  Behavioral  science  studies  have 

pointed  out  that  job  satisfaction  and  motivation  are  primary  reasons  people 
will  remain  in,  or  try  to  be  hired  into  a  job.  Good  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  key  factors  influencing  employees'  job  satisfaction  and  motivation. 
To  provide  leadership  and  management  education  for  Air  Force  personnel,  the 
Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMDC)  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base 
was  formed.  As  part  of  its  charter,  LMDC  offered  a  consultation  service  to 
commanders  in  the  field  to  help  them  identify  their  units'  leadership  and 
management  strengths  and  weaknesses.  LMDC  personnel  have  performed  this  ser¬ 
vice  by  collecting  and  analyzing  data  on  job  attitudes  of  unit  personnel 
through  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  survey.  Presently,  there 
exists  in  a  cumulative  computer  data  base,  results  for  over  200,000  OAP  sur¬ 
veys.  LMDC  has  analyzed  portions  of  these  data  for  specific  units  but  has 
not  conducted  any  major  studies  on  differences  of  job  attitudes  between 
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individual  major  commands  and  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force.  Studies  of  this 
type  could  be  useful  to  the  liAJCOM  commanders  and  functional  managers  so  they 
can  correct  quality  of  life  problems  within  their  command,  improve  produc¬ 
tivity,  and  ultimately  retain  more  people  in  the  Air  Force.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  this  study  examines  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes  between 
USAFE  personnel  and  USAF-CONUS  personnel . 


II .  Procedures  and  Results: 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  study: 


The  following  describes  the  steps  taken  to 


1.  The  OAP  survey  results  were  examined  in  two  sets  of  ctxiiparisoris  for 
analyzing  the  groups'  responses.  Cross-tabulation  was  used  to  provide  a 
demographic  picture  and  _t-tests  (alpha  =  .05)  were  conducted  to  identify 
where  significant  attitudinal  differences  exist  between  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUS 
personnel.  For  detailed  comparisons,  personnel  were  divided  into  separate 
categories:  officers  (1327  for  USAFE,  10065  for  CONUS);  enlisted  (13659  for 
USAFE,  42950  for  CONUS);  and  civilian  (791  for  USAFE,  23307  for  CONUS). 
Comparisons  were  made  on  19  job  attitude  factors  in  the  organizational  areas 
of  "The  Work  Itself,"  "Job  E.richment,"  "Work  Group  Process,"  and  "Work  Group 
Output ." 


2.  Analysis  of  the  demographic  information  did  not  reveal  any  extreme 
differences  for  officer  and  enlisted  categories.  However,  the  civilian  cate¬ 
gory  results  indicated  USAF-CONUS  civilians  have  greater  career  intentions 
and  more  time  than  USAFE  civilians  in  the  areas  of  federal  service,  on  sta¬ 
tion,  in  career  field,  and  in  present  position. 


3.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  19  OAP  attitude  factors  revealed  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  between  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUS  personnel  in  the  four  organi¬ 
zational  areas.  All  three  categories  for  USAFE  were  less  positive  than  the 
USAF-CONUS  about  the  quality  of  management  and  supervision.  By  personnel 
category,  USAFE  officers  had  a  more  positive  attitude  towards  their  jobs  than 
USAF-CONUS  officers  while  USAFE  enlisted  personnel  responded  less  positively 
than  their  USAF-CONUS  counterpart  to  18  of  19  job  attitude  factors.  Particu¬ 
larly  low  for  both  enlisted  groups  was  the  factor  Job  Autonomy.  For 
civilians,  the  USAFE  respondents  were  less  positive  than  the  USAF-CONUS 
respondents  for  eight  significantly  different  factors. 


IV.  Conclusions:  The  statistical  results  of  the  OAP  survey  data  indicated 
USAFE  personnel  felt  their  jobs  were  meaningful.  However,  these  results  did 
reveal  significant  job  attitude  differences  when  canparing  each  personnel 
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category  in  USAFE  to  its  counterpart  in  USAF-CONUS.  The  following  conclu¬ 
sions  are  derived  front  these  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes: 

1.  USAFE  personnel  desire  more  support  and  guidance  to  help  them  per¬ 
form  their  responsibilities.  All  three  personnel  categories  for  USAFE 
expressed  less  positive  views  than  USAF-CONUS  toward  the  quality  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  supervision  received. 

2.  USAFE  does  not  provide  enlisted  personnel  as  good  an  environment  for 
job  satisfaction  as  the  USAF-CONUS  does. 

3.  USAFE  civilians  view  their  jobs  as  not  requiring  as  much  skill 
variety,  personal  talents,  and  task  identity  as  the  USAF-CONUS  civilian 
respondents.  One  might  conclude  that  the  USAFE  civilian  respondents  were 
over-qualified  for  their  positions. 

V.  KecoiiMiiendations: 


1.  For  USAFE  officers:  Recommend  supervisors  of  officers  meet  more 
frequently  with  each  officer  individually  to  discuss  job  responsibilities  and 
performance. 

2.  For  USAFE  enlisted  members: 

(a)  Commanders  and  supervisors  need  to  provide  more  skill  variety 
and  personal  responsiDi 1 ity  in  the  enlisted  jobs; 

(b)  Supervisors  should  meet  more  often  with  each  enlisted  member 
to  disciiss  job  responsibilities  and  their  performance;  and 

(c)  Commanders,  supervisors,  and  unit  career  advisors  need  to 
provide  more  career  guidance. 

3.  For  USAFE  civilians,  supervisors  should: 

(a)  Review  job  descriptions  more  frequently  with  employees  and 
explain  to  them  expected  work  standards  and  procedures; 

(bl  In  coordination  with  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  provide 
civilian  employees  more  opportunity  for  job  enrichment  by  revising  their  job 
descriptions  to  allow  for  more  skill  variety  and  task  identity; 

(c)  Periodically  review  performance  with  the  employees;  and 

(d)  Provide  direction  and  opportunities  for  career  enhancement. 
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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

During  the  past  years,  the  Air  Force  has  done  well  in  meeting  manpower 
requirements  under  the  A1 1 -Vol unteer  Force  (AVF)  concept  (Goldich,  1982; 
Weinberger,  1984).  Recruiting  and  retaining  sufficient,  quality  people  is 
important  to  the  Air  Force  so  it  can  effectively  do  its  part  in  providing  for 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States  (Boren,  1980;  Goldrich,  1982, 
Weinberger,  1984).  With  the  advent  of  AVF  and  the  goal  to  "do  more  with 
less,"  the  Air  Force  has  continually  faced  the  problem  of  attracting  quali¬ 
fied  personnel  in  direct  competition  with  civilian  employers  (Uirnberger, 
1980).  In  dealing  with  the  problem,  the  Air  Force  has  aggressively  looked 
for  ways  to  increase  the  job  satisfaction  and  motivation  of  its  members.  The 
piirpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  report  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and 
"lotivation  in  one  of  the  Air  Force's  major  commands.  United  States  Air  Forces 
Furope  (IJSAFE ) ,  and  to  compare  job  attitudes  of  personnel  in  USAFE  with  those 
of  Air  Force  personnel  stationed  in  the  United  States  (CONUS). 

To  help  improve  job  satisfaction  and  motivation,  the  Air  Force  has  been 
gathering  and  analyzing  data  on  the  job  attitudes  of  its  personnel  since 
197h.  In  April  197b,  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  General  David  C.  Jones, 
estal) I  i sited  the  Air  Force  Management  Improvement  Group  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  how  to  ii;tprove  Air  Force  life.  The  group  developed  and 
administered  a  survey  centering  on  quality  of  life  issues.  Of  the  38,000 


active  duty  members  surveyed  (11%  of  the  active  force),  82%  felt  leadership 
and  marMyement  were  important  and  71%  rated  Air  Force  leadership  and  manaye- 
ment  as  average  to  poor  (Mahr,  1982).  These  results  spurred  (leneral  Jones  to 
establish  the  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center  (LMUC)  at  Air  Uni¬ 
versity,  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama.  LMDC's  charter  was  to  provide  leadership  and 
management  education  for  Air  Force  personnel.  In  addition,  LMDC  offered  a 
consultation  service  to  commanders  in  the  field  to  help  them  identify  their 
units'  leadership/management  strengths  and  weaknesses  (Short,  1985).  LMDC 
personnel  have  performed  this  service  by  collecting  and  analyzing  data  on  job 
attitudes  of  unit  personnel  through  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package 
(OAP)  survey. 

The  OAP  looks  at  leadership  and  management  from  a  situational  point  of 
view.  That  is,  a  leader's  effectiveness  depends  on  the  environment  in  which 
he  or  she  operates  (Short,  1985).  From  the  analysis  of  these  data,  LMDC  can 
make  recommendations  to  unit  coiTimanders  and  supervisors  on  ways  to  correct 
job  "dissatisfiers"  (Dirnberger,  1980).  Presently,  OAP  results  (over  200,000 
survey  administrations)  are  stored  in  a  cumulative  computer  data  base. 
Although  LMDC  has  analyzed  portions  of  these  data  for  specific  units,  they 
have  not  conducted  any  major  studies  on  differences  of  job  attitudes  between 
individual  major  commands  (MAJCOMs)  and  the  rest  of  the  Air  Force.  Studies 
of  this  type  could  be  useful  to  the  MAdCOM  commanders  and  functional  managers 
so  they  can  identify  and  correct  quality  of  life  problems  within  their  com¬ 
mands,  and  ultimately  retain  more  people  in  the  Air  Force.  The  present  study 
examines  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes  between  IJSAFE  personnel  and 
USAF-COMUS  personnel.  This  research  focuses  on  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  review  past  research  and  theory  on  job  satisfaction  and 
motivation  and  past  OAP  results; 


To  compare  (leinoiiraphic  and  attitudinal  results  on  the  OAP  for 
oMi(ers,  enlisted  |)ersonnel  ,  and  Air  force  employed  civilians  in  IlSAI  1.  with 
results  for  the  same  categories  of  IJSAF -CONUS  personnel; 

3.  To  analyze  significant  attitudinal  differences  between  IJSAFE 
personnel  and  USAF-CONUS  personnel;  and 

4.  To  develop  recommendations  for  USAFE  leaders  and  functional  mana¬ 
gers. 

The  succeeding  chapters  in  this  report  address  each  of  these  objectives. 
Chapter  Two  provides  information  from  the  literature  review  on  basic  theory 
and  work  attitudes  of  personnel  in  the  Air  Force.  Included  are  hypotheses 
conc(*rning  differences  between  USAFE  personnel  and  USAF-CONUS  personnel. 
(Chapter  Three  discusses  the  methods  used  tor  conducting  the  research.  Chap¬ 
ter  Four  presents  the  results  of  the  demographic  and  attitudinal  comparisons 
between  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUS  personnel.  Also  included  are  the  statistical 
results  reporting  significant  differences  between  the  USAFE  and  CONUS  person¬ 
nel.  Significant  differences  are  discussed  and  analyzed  in  Chapter  Five. 
Finally,  Chapter  Six  presents  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  analysis,  along 
with  recommendations. 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 

"Job  satisfaction  is  how  an  employee  feels  about  his  job"  (Dunn  & 
Stephens,  1972,  p.  31b).  Civilian  industry  and  business  have  researched  this 
topic  for  many  decades  and  available  literature  seems  endless.  However, 
until  the  advent  of  the  A1 1 -Volunteer  Force  in  1973,  the  military  did  not 
examine  job  satisfaction/motivation  theory  to  any  great  extent.  Since  then, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  LMUC,  the  Air  Force  has  made  a  concentrated  effort 
in  studying  what  makes  people  motivated  and  satisfied  in  their  jobs. 

One  of  the  leading  psychologists  in  researching  the  elements  of  job 
satisfaction  and  motivation  is  Frederick  Herzberg.  His  analysis  of  the  work 
situation  and  its  influence  on  work  behavior  revealed  certain  job  factors 
provide  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction.  Those  factors  providing  satisfac¬ 
tion  are  primarily  achievement,  recognition,  challenging  work,  responsibility 
and  advancement .  Herzberg  (1959)  concluded  that  when  these  factors  are  pre¬ 
sent,  a  person  will  be  motivated  to  perform  well.  On  the  other  hand,  factors 
causing  dissatisfaction  are  company  policy,  supervision,  pay,  working  condi¬ 
tions,  and  relations  with  others  in  the  work  place.  However,  Herzberg  (1959) 
states  that  when  these  factors  are  attended  to  properly,  they  will  cause 
minimal  job  dissatisfaction  but  will  not  create  motivation. 

Throughout  his  years  of  writing,  Herzberg  indicates  that  management  deals 
with  the  dissatisfying  factors  and  expects  workers  to  respond  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  motivation.  To  create  motivation  in  the  majority  of  today's 
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workers,  management  must  structure  the  work  so  that  the  worker  wants  to 
commit  himself  or  herself  and  can  personally  grow  (Pascarella,  1984). 


Over  the  years,  the  views  on  sources  of  job  satisfaction  of  workers  have 
changed  (Herzberg,  1979).  From  colonial  times  until  World  War  II,  the  work¬ 
force  was  mostly  immigrants  who  accepted  inequality  and  hierarchical  society. 
They  saw  the  significance  of  their  jobs  through  the  products  of  their  labor: 
bridges,  railroads,  and  skyscrapers.  They  believed  in  hard  work  and  thrift 
and  felt  that  they  were  part  of  something  great.  After  World  War  II,  the 
workforce  typified  those  who  sought  the  security  and  good  living  standards 
provided  by  the  big  organization  as  illustrated  in  William  H.  Whyte's  book. 
The  Organization  Man  (Pascarella,  1984).  This  group  did  not  often  see  their 
accomplishments  but  concerned  themselves  more  with  their  careers  and  less 
with  their  family  responsibilities.  In  the  1960s,  women  and  minority  groups 
entered  the  workforce  looking  for  jobs  to  provide  them  personal  signifi¬ 
cance. 

All  these  types  make  up  today's  workforce  (Yankelovich,  1979).  However, 
nearly  one-half  do  not  respond  to  the  old  management  practices  and  tradi¬ 
tional  incentives  to  work,  such  as  pay,  fear,  and  sense  of  duty.  About  one 
fourth  of  today's  workforce  is  poorly  educated  and  responds  to  job  interest 
and  not  to  the  carrot  and  stick  incentives.  Also,  traditional  incentives  do 
not  work  for  the  young  college-educated  workers  known  as  the  "middle  mana¬ 
gers."  This  group  comprises  one  sixth  of  the  workforce  and  wants  responsi¬ 
bility,  challenge,  autonomy,  informality,  and  something  to  be  committed  to. 

From  the  early  recession  years  of  the  1980s  to  the  present,  people  have 
been  seeking  employment  with  cocnpanies  which  have  a  reputation  of  providing 
self-fulfillment  (Pascarella,  1984).  These  companies  are  matching  work  to 


what  people  can  do,  and  want  to  do,  and  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  unleashed 
human  potential.  Throughout  his  book,  Pascarella  (1984)  states  over  and  over 
that  leadership  makes  the  difference  in  employee  effectiveness,  self-esteem 
and  happiness.  He  concludes  by  offering  managers  a  checklist  to  help  than 
contribute  to  human  development  and  create  viable  organizations  in  today's 
values  environment. 

In  researching  literature  concerned  with  Air  Force  job  satisfaction  and 
motivation,  the  author  reviewed  three  studies  directly  relevant  to  the  topic 
of  this  study.  One  LMDC  working  paper  (May,  1983)  canpared  job  attitudes 
between  military  personnel  in  USAFE  and  military  personnel  in  USAF-CONUS. 
Another  study  compared  the  differences  in  job  attitudes  between  the  personnel 
of  four  Air  Force  Major  Commands  (Dirnberger,  1980).  The  third  study  com¬ 
pared  job  attitudes  between  Air  Force  personnel  categories:  officers, 

enlisted  members.  General  Schedule  (GS)  civilians,  and  Wage  Board  civilians 
(Boren,  1980).  In  each  study,  comparative  results  were  obtained  from  the 
Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP)  Survey  data  base. 

May's  (1983)  working  paper  revealed  that  military  personnel  in  USAFE  were 
iiiore  positive  than  USAF-COMUS  military  personnel  about  their  work  and  job 
characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  USAFE  military  personnel  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  positive  about  leadership  and  the  work  group  process,  and  on  four 
of  the  factors  assessing  work  group  output  (Pride,  Perceived  Productivity, 
Job  Belated  Satisfaction,  and  General  Organization  Climate). 

Oirnberger  (1980)  identified  significant  differences  in  job  motivation/ 
satisfaction  for  personnel  in  four  Air  Force  MAJCOMs  and  investigated  the 
influence  of  demographic  variables  upon  job-related  attitudes.  He  foiind 
statistically  significant  differences  between  the  MAJCOMs  in  all  23  job 


related  factors  of  the  OAP.  What  was  not  expected  was  the  consistency  in 
command  rankings.  One  command  scored  the  highest  in  20  of  the  23  job  factors 
measured  by  the  OAP  and  second  In  the  other  three.  Similarly,  another  com¬ 
mand's  score  was  the  lowest  or  second  lowest  in  every  factor  except  one. 
These  findings  indicated  that  within  each  MAJCOM,  job  attitudes  tended  to  go 
in  a  single  direction. 

In  analyzing  the  responses  to  the  18  demographic  variables,  Dirnberger 
(1980)  also  found  significant  differences  among  the  commands  and  concluded 
there  could  be  a  relationship  between  the  command  demographics  and  job  atti¬ 
tudes.  From  these  results,  he  n«de  three  recommendations:  (a)  Fxpand  the 
OAP  data  base  to  include  all  Air  Force  canmands,  (b)  LMUC  periodically 
report  to  the  f^AJCOMs  on  current  differences  in  job  attitudes  among  commands, 
and  (c)  MAJCOMs  and  Air  Force  personnel  managers  use  the  updated  infonnation 
as  a  baseline  for  performing  studies  within  their  command  to  determine  and 
correct  job  "dissatisf iers." 

Using  a  different  subpopulation  of  the  OAP  data  base,  Boren  (1980)  r.iea- 

sured  and  compared  five  job  enrichment  factors  among  officers,  enlisted  mem¬ 

bers,  GS-civilians  and  Wage  Board  civilians.  These  factors  were  Skill  Vari¬ 
ety,  Task  Identity,  Task  Significance,  Job  Feedback,  and  Task  Autonomy.  The 

intent  of  this  study  was  twofold:  (a)  to  determine  if  the  job  satisfaction 

of  Air  Force  members  could  offer  a  solution  to  recruitment  and  retention, 
and  (b)  to  assist  the  LMDC  in  determining  which  personnel  categories 
required  job  enrichment  programs.  To  measure  significant  differences  between 
these  personnel  categories  in  job  enrichment  and  job  satisfaction,  the  Moti¬ 
vating  Potential  Score  (MPS)  was  used  (Hackman,  Oldham,  Janson,  A  Purdy, 
1975).  Comparisons  of  the  MPS  showed  significant  differences  between 


personnel  categories  for  all  job  factors.  The  group  with  the  highest  Job 
satisfaction  was  Wage  Board  civilians,  followed  by  GS-civil ians,  officers  and 
enlisted  members.  Enlisted  members  had  significantly  lower  scores  for  all 
five  job  factors  with  the  widest  spread  occurring  in  Skill  Variety  and  Job 
/Autonomy.  Study  conclusions  indicated  that  job  satisfaction  among  civilians 
and  officers  was  high  enough  to  be  an  incentive  in  recruitment  and  retention. 
However,  the  negative  results  for  enlisted  personnel  in  Skill  Variety  and  Job 
Autonomy  showed  a  need  for  commanders  and  supervisors  to  make  a  concentrated 
effort  in  improving  these  areas.  Without  improvement,  job  satisfaction  among 
enlisted  members  would  not  be  a  strong  incentive  in  recruitment  and 
retention. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  One,  the  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  if 
significant  differences  exist  between  the  job  attitudes  of  personnel  in  USAFE 
and  those  of  personnel  in  USAF-CONUS.  All  three  recent  studies  reviewed  in 
this  chapter  found  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes,  whether  between 
personnel  categories,  MAJCOMs,  or  specifically,  between  the  military  person¬ 
nel  in  USAFE  and  the  military  in  USAF-CONUS.  Based  upon  these  recent  stud¬ 
ies,  the  author  expects  to  find  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes 
between  USAFE  and  the  USAF-CONUS  personnel.  The  method  used  to  evaluate 
these  hypotheses  is  described  in  the  next  chapter. 


Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

Instrumentation 

Since  1978,  use  of  the  OAP  survey  has  supported  LMDC  mission  objectives. 
LMDC  has  used  the  survey  to  analyze  and  determine  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  Air  Force  organizations  and  to  provide  feedback  to  the  Professional 
Military  Iducation  schools.  With  the  help  of  the  Air  Foret'  Human  Resources 
Laboratory,  LMDC  designed  the  OAP  survey  based  on  Hendrix's  (1976)  ‘Three 
Component  Leadership  Effectiveness  Model,"  This  model  asserts  that  effective 
leadership  behavior  depends  on  three  interdependent  components:  the  leader, 
the  follower,  and  the  situation. 

To  measure  these  three  interdependent  components,  the  OAP  survey  consists 
of  a  computer  scored  response  sheet  and  109-item  booklet  (Short,  1985).  The 
respondents  rate  each  question  on  a  scale  of  1  (generally,  strong  disagree¬ 
ment  or  dissatisfaction)  to  7  (generally,  strong  agreement  or  satisfaction). 
Similar  to  the  indicators  chosen  by  Hendrix  to  measure  the  above  components, 
the  survey  is  divided  into  seven  sections.  The  first  section,  IIACKGKOUND 
INFORMATION  SECTION,  consists  of  16  demographic  items.  In  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  JOB  INVENTORY,  34  items  measure  15  factors  related  to  the  respondent's 
job.  These  factors  measure  skill  variety,  performance  goals,  pride,  etc. 
The  third  section,  JOB  DESIRES,  allows  respondents  to  indicate  how  important 
job  enrichment  is  to  them.  The  fourth  section,  SUPERVISION,  consists  of  19 
items  and  allows  the  respondent  to  rate  his  or  her  supervisor's  leadership/ 


management  characteristics.  WORK  GROUP  PRODUCTIVITY  Is  the  fifth  section, 
containing  five  items.  It  measures  the  respondent's  perception  of  his  or 
her  work  group's  ability  to  produce  high  quality  and  quantity  work.  The 
sixth  section,  ORGANIZATION  CLIMATt,  contains  19  items  dealing  with  ttie  res¬ 
pondent's  opinion  of  his  or  her  assigned  organization.  The  last  section,  JOB 
RELATED  SATISFACTION  consists  of  nine  items  providing  the  respondent's 
opinion  on  job  issues  such  as  job  security,  on-the-job  training,  work 
schedule,  family  attitudes,  etc. 

In  the  second  through  seventh  sections,  the  items  are  grouped  to  form 
factors.  These  factors  tneasure  four  aspects  of  a  work  group:  input,  pro¬ 
cess,  output  and  job  enrichment.  Details  of  these  aspects  are  in  the  LMDC's 
"OAP  Survey-Factors  and  Variables"  handout  (Appendix  C). 

Reliability  of  the  OAP  survey  has  been  studied  and  confirmed.  During  the 
development  phase  of  the  OAP,  Hendrix  and  Halverson  (1978a,  1979b)  documented 
the  factor  analysis  results.  In  1981,  Short  and  Hamilton  analyzed  the  factor 
by  factor  reliability  of  the  survey.  They  used  two  methods,  test-retest  for 
stability  and  Cronbach's  coefficient  alpha  for  internal  consistency.  Results 
of  these  tests  showed  the  OAP  factors  were  reliable  enough  to  collect  Air 
Force  systemic  data  (Short  and  Hamilton,  1981).  Hightower  and  Short  (1982) 
examined  the  survey  again  after  two  years  of  use  and  validated  it  as  a 
suitable  data  gathering  instrument. 

Data  Collection 

All  data  for  the  present  report  were  gathered  in  conjunction  with  LMDC 
management  consultant  visits.  Six  steps  comprise  the  LMDC  management  consul¬ 
tation  process  (LMDC,  1983).  The  process  begins  when  LMDC  is  formally 
invited  to  an  organization  by  the  major  unit  commander  or  agency  head.  The 


initial  visit  to  an  oryanization  allows  LMDC  to  clarify  the  process  to  the 
unit  cotnmander,  staff,  and  unit  project  officer.  Within  one  month,  the  l.MDC 
consulting  team  returns  to  the  organization  to  administer  the  OAP  survey  in 
group  sessions  and  to  conduct  personal  interviews.  When  administering  the 
survey,  the  LMDC  team  explains  to  the  group:  (a)  the  survey  purpose,  (h) 
only  LMDC  will  handle  the  survey  answers,  (c)  anonymity  is  given  to  all 
respondents,  and  (d)  all  personnel  are  given  the  opportunity  to  complete  the 
survey. 

After  about  two  months  for  analysis,  the  consultants  return  to  the 
organization  to  brief  their  findings  to  commanders  and  supervisors.  The 
findings  are  confidential  between  LMDC  and  the  coinmander/supervisors  and 
emphasize  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  leadershi p/management.  Where  problems 
exist,  the  consultants  help  individual  supervisors  develop  a  plan  to  resolve 
them.  Also,  they  may  conduct  workshops  and  seminars  as  required.  LMDC  con¬ 
sultants  conduct  a  follow-up  visit  four  to  six  months  after  the  previous 
visit.  At  this  time,  the  OAP  survey  is  administered  again,  interviews  are 
conducted  with  selected  managers,  and  management  indicators  are  collected. 
After  these  data  are  analyzed  and  evaluated,  LMDC  prepares  a  final  report 
comparing  the  results  of  the  pre-  and  post-OAP  survey.  Again  this  report  is 
confidential  between  the  LMDC  and  the  commander. 

The  data  collected  from  the  pre-  and  post-OAP  surveys  are  stored  on  two 
computer  files:  a  history  file  and  a  current  "active"  file.  The  history 
file  contains  data  collected  through  30  September  1981  and  the  current  file 
stores  data  since  1  October  19511.  Each  file  record  includes  the  16  demo¬ 
graphic  survey  items  plus  additional  demographic  items  requested  on  the 
survey  response  sheet.  These  additional  items  are  work  group  code,  personnel 
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category  and  pay  grade,  age,  sex.  Air  Force  Specialty  Code,  base,  and  major 
command.  Depending  on  the  research,  either  or  both  files  may  be  used.  For 
this  study  only  the  data  from  the  "active"  file  of  pre-intervention  GAP 
administrations  are  used  and  the  time  range  is  1  October  1981  to  16  September 
1985. 

Subjects 

The  subjects  compared  in  this  study  were  Air  Force  personnel  assigned  to 
USAFE  and  Air  Force  personnel  stationed  in  the  CONUS.  For  detailed  c<)m|)ari- 
sons,  the  subjects  were  further  divided  into  personnt?!  categories:  officers, 
enlisted  members,  and  civilians.  Table  1  provides  sample  sizes  of  the 
comparison  groups. 

Table  1 

Sample  Sizes  of  Comparison  Groups 


Officers 

Enlisted 

Civilians 

Total 

USAFE 

1327 

13659 

791 

15777 

USAF-CONUS 

10065 

42980 

23307 

76352 

Procedures 

Two  separate  sets  of  cotnparisons  were  enployed  to  analyze  the  groups' 
responses.  The  first  comparison  was  only  concerned  with  demographics,  to 
reveal  the  characteristics  common  or  different  between  the  personnel  of  USAFE 
and  USAF-CONUS.  The  second  comparison  analyzed  the  statistical  differences 
for  each  job  attitude  factor  between  USAFE  and  tISAF-CONUS,  by  personnel  cate¬ 
gory.  The  SPSS^  User's  Guide  (1983)  provided  the  appropriate  procedures 
for  performing  the  statistical  tests:  Crosstabs  for  demographics  and 


t-test  for  job  factors.  Two-tailed  _t-tests  indicate  the  attitudinal  differ¬ 
ences  betw(M}n  ijr()ui)s  within  each  personnel  category,  file  statistical  signi¬ 
ficance  level  for  all  _t-tests  was  alpha  =  .05  (i.e.,  the  95%  statistical 
confidence  level).  £-tests  were  used  to  test  the  assumption  of  equal  vari¬ 
ances.  When  indicated  appropriate  by  the  F^-test,  Jt-tests  for  unequal 
variance  groups  were  used. 

The  organizational  areas  compared  are  detailed  in  the  LMDC's  handout, 
"OAP  Survey--Factors  and  Variables"  (Appendix  C).  The  following  summarizes 
these  areas: 

1.  Work  Itself:  This  area  looks  at  the  task  properties  (technologies) 
and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job.  Four  factors  measure  perceptions  of 
task  characteristics. 

P.  Job  Enrichment:  Six  job  factors  measure  how  significant  the  respond¬ 
ent  perceives  his  or  her  job  to  he. 

3.  Work  Group  Process:  Four  factors  measure  the  leadership/managenent 
effectiveness  within  the  work  group. 

4.  Work  Group  Output:  Five  factors  measure  the  task  performance,  group 
development  and  effects  on  group  members;  also  assesses  how  the  respondent 
feels  about  his  or  her  job  overall. 

In  summary,  this  chapter  describes  the  methodology  used  for  conducting 
the  present  research.  The  OAP  survey  was  the  instrument  used  for  gathering 


the  data  on  the  different  personnel  categories  in  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUb. 
Cross-tabulation  was  used  to  provide  a  demographic  picture  of  Air  Force  per¬ 
sonnel  in  this  study,  and  _t-tests  were  conducted  to  identify  where  signifi¬ 
cant  attitudinal  differences  exist  between  USAFE  and  IISAF-CONUS  personnel. 
The  results  from  these  analyses  are  presented  in  Chapter  Four. 
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Chapter  Four 


RESULTS 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  OAP  surveys  adinin- 
istered  to  Air  Force  officers,  enlisted  nM?inbers,  and  civilians  in  Europe  and 
in  the  CONUS.  Results  are  divided  into  two  sections:  "Analysis  of  Oemoijra- 
phic  Information"  and  "Comparison  of  Job  Attitudes  Between  USAFE  and  USAF- 
CONUS  Personnel." 


Analysis  of  Demographic  Information 

Tables  A-1  through  A-21,  Appendix  A,  show  the  demographic  information  for 
USAFE  and  USAF -CONUS  personnel  who  responded  to  the  OAP  Survey.  The  follow¬ 
ing  summary  highlights  and  compares  demographic  differences  between  USAFE  and 
USAE'-CONUS  by  personnel  category  {officers,  enlisted  and  civilian). 

The  typical  officer  respondent,  both  in  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUS,  has  less 
than  IT  years  in  service,  has  12  to  36  months  at  present  duty  station,  has 
mort*  than  36  months  in  present  career  field  and  has  less  than  12  months  in 
his  or  her  present  position.  Both  groups  of  officers  are  more  than  IV6% 
white.  The  majority  are  married  with  35%  of  the  USAFE  officers'  spouses 
employed,  cotnpared  to  46%  of  the  CONUS  officers’  spouses.  More  than  half  of 
the  officers  possess  only  a  bachelor's  degree.  Over  65%  of  the  USAFE  offi¬ 
cers  have  supervisory  responsibilities  compared  to  56%  of  the  CONUS  officers. 
In  addition,  the  largest  proportion  of  those  who  supervise  directly  supervise 
four  or  more  people  (42%  for  USAFE,  36%  for  CONUS).  Forty-six  percent  of 


USAFE  officers  do  not  write  performance  reports,  compared  to  53%  of  the  C0NU5 
officers.  Over  72%  in  each  group  indicate  they  either  will,  or  likely  will, 
make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 


More  than  62%  of  both  the  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUS  enlisted  respondents  have 
8  years  or  less  service.  Between  55%  and  50%  have  more  than  36  months  in 
their  career  fields.  More  than  82%  have  been  in  their  present  position  more 
than  6  months.  In  USAFE  and  CONUS,  over  70%  of  the  enlisted  respondents  are 
white,  between  15%  and  17%  are  black,  and  5%  to  7%  are  Hispanic.  Over  58%  of 
USAFE 's  enlisted  respondents  are  married,  about  5%  less  than  CONUS.  More 
than  46%  of  the  USAFE  enlisted  spouses  work  outside  the  home,  compared  to  57% 
of  the  CONUS  enlisted  spouses.  In  both  groups,  99%  have  a  high  school 
education  or  higher.  Approximately  40%  of  the  enlisted  respondents  in  USAFE 
and  the  CONUS  have  supervisory  responsibilities  but  only  about  35%  prepare 
performance  reports.  Thirty-two  percent  of  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  indi¬ 
cate  their  supervisors  do  not  write  their  performance  report  or  are  not  sure 
who  does,  about  3%  more  than  CONUS  enlisted  respondents.  Survey  resiilts 
indicate  tiiat  almost  one  third  of  USAFE 's  enlisted  respondents  work  rotating 
shifts  or  irregular  schedules.  For  CONUS  enlisted  respondents,  the  results 
sliow  about  one  fifth  working  rotating  or  irregular  schedules.  For  both 
groups,  career  intentions  are  similar;  over  50%  will  either  definitely  or 
most  likely  make  the  Air  Force  a  career. 

More  than  50%  of  the  USAFE  civilian  respondents  have  8  years  or  inore 
federal  service.  In  comparison,  the  USAF-CONUS  civilians  show  over  68%  for 
the  same  time.  For  USAFE  civilian  respondents,  68%  have  more  than  18  months 
at  their  present  duty  stations,  cofnpared  to  80%  for  CONUS  civilian  respon¬ 
dents.  lor  IISAI  I  r  ivilian  respondents,  over  60%  h.ivr>  more  than  18  rmrotlis  at 


their  present  duty  stations  and  In  their  career  fields,  compared  to  80%  for 
CONUS  civilian  respondents.  However,  the  majority  of  lISAKf  civilian  respon¬ 
dents  have  been  in  their  positions  less  than  18  months,  which  is  the  reverse 
for  the  CONUS  civilian  respondents.  More  than  62%  of  the  civilian  respon¬ 
dents  in  USAFE  are  white  cotnpared  to  about  69%  in  the  CONUS.  The  percentages 
of  married  civilian  respondents  in  USAFE  and  CONUS  are  83%  and  74%,  respec¬ 
tively.  In  USAFE,  64%  of  the  civilians  are  married  to  military  members  as 
compared  to  8%  in  the  CONUS.  Educationally,  the  typical  civilian  respondent 
in  USAFE  and  the  CONUS  has  a  high  school  diploma  but  has  less  than  two  years 
of  college.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  civilians  in  both  groups  are  not 
supervisors.  In  USAFE,  over  58%  of  the  civilian  respondents  either  plan,  or 
are  likely,  to  make  Civil  Service  a  career.  Over  75%  of  CONUS  civilian 
respondents  indicate  the  same  career  intentions. 

Attitudinal  Comparison  of  USAFE  Personnel  to  USAF  CONUS  Personnel 
Statistical  analysis  of  the  19  OAP  factors  confirmed  the  author's  expec¬ 
tations  that  significant  differences  exist  between  USAFE  and  USAF-CUNUS  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  nature  of  The  Work  Itself,  Job  Enrichment,  Work  Group  Process, 
and  the  Work  Group  Output.  The  tables  in  Appendix  B  show  the  results  of 
these  coinparisons.  Unless  stated  otherwise,  the  higher  value  mean,  on  a 
scale  ranging  from  1  to  7,  represents  a  more  positive  response. 

USAFE  Officers  vs  USAF-CONUS  Officers 

On  13  of  the  19  OAP  factors,  USAFE  officer  respondents  were  significantly 
different  from  officer  respondents  in  the  CONUS.  USAFE  officers  expressed 
more  positive  views  than  USAF  CONUS  officers  on  10  of  these  13  factors  (see 
Table  B-l,  Appendix  B).  Three  of  these  five  factors  came  under  The  Work 


Itself  aspect  of  the  work  group  assessment  model.  They  were  Job  Perfomance 
Goals,  Task  Characterists,  and  Task  Autonomy.  Linder  the  Job  Enrichment  por¬ 
tion  of  the  model,  five  of  the  six  were  significantly  different  and  showed 
USAFE  officers  with  more  positive  views.  The  other  two  factors  were  from  the 
Work  Group  Output  portion  of  the  model  and  were  Pride  and  Advancenent/Recog- 
nition.  The  USAF-CONUS  officers  were  more  positive  toward  the  Work  Support 
and  Management  and  Supervision  factors  of  the  Work  Group  Process  portion  of 
the  model.  They  were  also  more  positive  toward  the  Perceived  Productivity 
factor  under  the  Work  Group  Output  aspect  of  the  model.  These  positive 
results  did  not  occur  in  the  enlisted  and  civilian  personnel  categories. 

USAFE  Enlisted  vs  USAF-CONUS  Enlisted 

Eighteen  of  the  19  job  attitude  factors  showed  significant  differences 
between  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  and  USAF-CONUS  enlisted  respondents;  USAFE 
enlisted  responses  were  lower  for  all  of  these  factors  (see  Table  B-2,  Appen¬ 
dix  8). 

USAFE  Civilians  vs  USAF-CONUS  Civilians 

Eight  ot  the  19  factors  showed  signiticant  differences  in  Job  attitudes 
between  USAFE  civilian  respondents  and  USAF-CONUS  civilian  respondents. 
USAFE  civilians  were  lower  than  the  CONUS  civilians  for  all  eight  factors. 
The  factors  were  Task  Characteristics  under  the  Work  Itself  area;  Skill 
Variety  and  Task  Identity  of  the  Job  Enrichment  area;  Work  Support,  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Supervision,  and  Supervisory  Communications  Climate  factors  of  the 
Work  Group  Process  area;  and  the  Pride  and  Perceived  Productivity  factors  of 
the  Work  Group  Output  area. 
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Summary 

Results  of  comparisons  on  the  19  factors  within  each  category  clearly 
show  there  are  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes  between  USAFE  and 
CONUS  personnel.  Table  2  provides  a  summary  of  the  mean  values  of  the  signi¬ 
ficantly  different  factors.  These  differences  are  discussed  and  interpreted 
in  Chapter  Five. 


Table  2 


Mean  Values  of  Significantly  Different  Factors 


AREA/Factor 

Officer 

Enlisted 

Civili 

THE  WORK  ITSELF 

Job  Perfonnance  Goals 

USAFE 

4.70 

4.71 

CONUS 

4.70 

4.75 

Idsk  Characteristics 

USAFE 

b.52 

5.00 

5.19 

CONUS 

5.31 

5.05 

5.31 

Task  Autonomy 

USAFE 

3.71 

M  M  W 

CONUS 

3.89 

Job  Related  Training 

USAFE 

4.32 

.... 

CONUS 

4.55 

JOB  ENRICHMENT 

Skill  Variety 

USAFE 

5.69 

4.56 

4.65 

CONUS 

5.40 

4.61 

5.00 

Task  Identity 

USAFE 

5.29 

5.02 

5.25 

CONUS 

5.21 

5.07 

5.71 

Task  Significance 

USAFE 

6.03 

CONUS 

5.74 

____ 

Job  Feedback 

USAFE 

5.02 

4.68 

CONUS 

4.86 

4.79 

---- 

Need  For  Enrichment 

USAFE 

5.43 

CONUS 

— — 

5.48 

Job  Motivation  Index 

USAFE 

132.24 

94.39 

126.01 

CONUS 

125.27 

103.02 

130.94 

WORK  GROUP  PROCESS 
Work  Support 


USAFE  4.23 
CONUS  4.61 


4.3b 

4.59 


4.49 

4.67 


Management/Superv i si  on 

USAFE 

5.24 

4.78 

4.78 

CONUS 

5.33 

4.96 

4.98 

Supvy  Comm  Climate 

USAFE 

4.36 

4.44 

CONUS 

4.60 

4.57 

Orgnl  Comm  Climate 

USAFE 

4.22 

M  « 

CONUS 

— 

4.46 

---- 

WORK  GROUP  OUTPUT 

Pride 

USAFE 

5.68 

4.78 

5.24 

CONUS 

5.43 

4.96 

5.42 

Advancement /Recog 

USAFE 

4.69 

4.22 

CONUS 

4.54 

4.28 

— 

Perceived  Productivity 

USAFE 

5.33 

5.37 

5.50 

CONUS 

5.37 

5.51 

5.64 

dob  Related  Sat 

USAFE 

4.79 

CONUS 

5.03 

---- 

General  Orgnl  Climate 

USAFE 

4.19 

CONUS 

4.52 

.... 

Chapter  Five 


DISCUSS  I  ON 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  report  levels  of  job  attitudes  in 
USAFF.  and  to  compare  job  attitudes  of  personnel  in  USAFE  with  those  of  Air 
Force  personnel  in  the  CONUS.  As  the  results  obtained  from  the  OAP  survey 
indicate,  there  are  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes  between  these 
two  groups  of  personnel.  This  chapter  discusses  and  analyzes  these  differ¬ 
ences. 

Attitudinal  Comparison  of  USAFE  Personnel  to  USAF-CONUS  Personnel 
As  stated  in  Chapter  Four,  each  personnel  category  showed  measurable 
significant  differences  between  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUS  personnel  in  the  job 
attitude  factors.  From  this  information,  we  can  conclude  that  USAFE  person¬ 
nel  have  different  job  perceptions  than  CONUS  personnel.  For  the  three  per¬ 
sonnel  categories,  only  two  factors  showed  a  mean  value  below  4,  the  neutral 
point,  reflecting  a  negative  attitude.  These  two  factors  were  Job  Autonomy 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  Advancement/Recognition  for  civilians.  Since  the 
remaining  17  factors  have  mean  values  above  4  (see  Appendix  B)  for  both  USAFE 
and  CONUS  personnel,  one  can  also  conclude  that  for  each  personnel  category, 
job  attitudes  are  generally  on  the  positive  side.  The  following  sections 
(iiscuss  the  significant  differences  in  job  attitudes  between  USAFE  and 
USAF-CONUS  personnel  for  each  personnel  category. 
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USAFE  Officers  versus  USAF-CONUS  Officers 

USAFE  officer  respondents  expressed  more  positive  views  than  CONUS  offi¬ 
cer  respondents  on  10  of  the  13  significantly  different  factors.  A  possible 
explanation  for  these  results  is  eight  of  the  nine  USAFE  bases  surveyed  were 
wing  level  bases  where  the  majority  of  the  officers  are  in  supervisory  roles, 
65%  for  USAFE  compared  to  57%  for  CONUS.  Normally  officers  in  supervisory 
roles  have  had  some  prior  experience  in  the  area  they  are  charged  with,  have 
a  clearer  understanding  of  what  they  are  to  achieve,  feel  challenged,  and 
have  the  freedom  to  do  the  job  as  they  see  fit.  In  the  area  of  the  Work 
Itself,  results  of  the  factors  Job  Performance  Goals  and  Task  Autonomy  showed 
USAFE  officer  respondents  being  significantly  more  positive.  Likewise,  Task 
Characteristics  showed  the  USAFE  officer  respondents  being  significantly  more 
positive.  The  differences  on  these  factors  indicate  that  USAFE  officers  view 
their  jobs  as  having  more  variety  and  significance.  An  officer  in  USAFE  is 
working  in  an  area  that  is  on  the  "doorstep"  of  our  nation's  greatest 
security  threat,  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to  the  day  to  day  supervisory 
tasks,  an  officer  in  USAFE  has  wartime  responsibilities  that  are  routinely 
challenged  during  NATO  readiness  exercises.  This  aspect  may  cause  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  USAFE  to  view  his  or  her  job  as  having  tnore  variety,  significance,  and 
challenge  than  an  officer  in  the  CONUS. 

In  the  area  of  Job  Enrichment,  results  indicate  that  the  USAFE  officer 
respondents  find  their  jobs  more  enriching.  USAFE  officer  respondents  were 
significantly  more  positive  on  three  of  the  five  Job  Enrichment  factors: 
Skill  Variety,  Task  Significance,  and  Job  Feedback.  Reasons  for  USAFE  offi¬ 
cer  respondents  indicating  more  positive  views  may  be  similar  to  those 
expressed  for  the  significantly  different  factors  in  the  Work  Itself  area. 


With  the  iiidjority  of  the  USAFt  officer  respondents  in  supervisory  positions 
and  performing  a  variety  of  tasks  and  skills,  they  perceive  their  jobs  as 
important  and  appear  to  be  more  motivated  than  the  CONUS  officer  respondents. 
This  reasoning  supports  Herzberg's  conclusions  (1959)  that  a  person  who  is 
given  responsibility  and  challenging  work  will  be  motivated  to  perforin  well. 

While  USAFE  officer  respondents'  views  were  more  positive  than  those  of 
CONUS  officer  respondents  in  the  areas  of  the  Work  Itself  and  Job  Enrich¬ 
ment,  their  views  in  the  area  of  Work  Group  Process  were  less  positive  than 
the  CONUS  views.  USAFE  officer  respondents,  showing  a  less  positive  attitude 
for  the  Work  Support  factor  than  CONUS  respondents,  indicated  that  their  job 
performance  was  hindered  more  by  possible  interferences  such  as  additional 
duties,  inadequate  supplies  and  equipment,  and  inadequate  work  space.  Since 
more  of  the  respondents  were  from  wing-level  bases,  there  are  fewer  officers 
assigned  than  at  a  headquarters  base  which  means  each  officer  usually  assumed 
more  additional  duties  than  those  officers  at  headquarters.  Acquiring 
adequate  supplies  in  Europe  can  be  delayed  if  the  source  is  the  United 
States.  Also,  the  availability  of  work  space  could  be  limited  due  to  the 
type  or  lack  of  facilities  which  may  either  remain  from  WWII  days  or  be  left¬ 
over  from  the  host  country's  former  military  installation. 

flotween  USAFE  and  CONUS  respondents,  the  Management  and  Supervision 
factor  showed  a  significant  difference.  Compared  to  the  officer  respondents 
in  the  CONUS,  USAFE  officer  respondents  viewed  their  supervisors  as  not 
having  as  high  supervisory  abilities.  A  possible  explanation  for  this  view 
is  the  large  span  of  responsibility  (peace  and  wartime)  placed  on  the  senior 
managers  does  not  allow  time  for  quality  supervision. 

Although  the  USAFE  officer  respondents  viewed  the  factors  in  the  area 
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Work  (iroup  Process  less  positively  than  the  CONUS  officer  respondents,  they 


were  more  positive  in  the  Work  Group  Output  area.  USAFt  officers  resfionded 


more  positively  for  the  factors  Pride  and  Advancement/Recognition.  Again, 


possible  reasons  for  these  results  are  the  supervisory  opportunities  and  the 


skill  variety  the  USAFE  officers  experience  in  their  jobs. 


USAFE  Enlisted  versus  USAF-CONUS  Enlisted 


Results  of  the  job  attitude  factor  comparisons  between  USAFE  and  CONUS 


enlisted  respondents  showed  a  significant  difference  for  18  of  the  19  job 


attitude  factors.  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  viewed  their  job  satisfaction 


less  positively  than  the  CONUS  enlisted  respondents  for  all  18  factors. 


In  the  area  of  the  Work  Itself,  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  indicated 


lower  satisfaction  with  their  on-the-job  training  and  technical  training. 


They  also  rated  their  jobs  as  less  challenging  and  significant  compared  to 


CONUS  enlisted  respondents.  For  the  factor  Job  Autonomy,  the  mean  scores  for 


both  groups  were  below  the  neutral  point  (4)  with  the  USAFE  respondents 


(3.71)  viewing  it  more  negatively  than  the  CONUS  respondents  (3.89).  These 


low  results  are  similar  to  Boren's  (1980)  and  indicate  the  enlisted  respon¬ 


dents  do  not  have  the  freedom  to  schedule,  to  make  decisions  about,  and  to 


determine  the  irieans  for  accomplishing  their  work.  The  reason  for  this  nega¬ 


tive  score  may  be  that  more  than  62%  of  both  the  USAFE  and  USAF-CONUS 


enlisted  respondents  have  less  than  8  years  service  and  are  not  in  high 


supervisory  ranks.  When  enlisted  members  hold  higher  ranks  they  generally 


experience  more  job  autonomy. 


Likewise,  from  the  results  of  the  Job  Enrichment  factors,  USAFE  enlisted 


respondents  did  not  feel  their  jobs  provided  them  as  much  personal  growth. 


skill  variety,  and  feedback  as  the  CONUS  enlisted  respondents  felt 


their  jobs  provided.  Since  the  respondents  were  mostly  junior  in  rank,  they 
may  have  routine  jobs  such  as  processing  travel  orders  or  standing  guard  at 
the  base  entrance.  They  are  not  tasked  to  use  a  number  of  skills  and 
talents,  which  prevents  them  from  gaining  any  sense  of  personal  growth  and 
satisfaction  from  their  jobs.  As  is  indicated  by  Herzberg  (1959)  and 
Yankelvich  (1979),  this  lack  of  challenging  work  and  feedback  lowers  job 
satisfaction  in  today's  workforce. 

USAFE  enlisted  respondents  also  indicated  lower  job  attitudes  than  CONUS 
enlisted  respondents  in  the  areas  of  Work  Group  Process  and  Work  Group  Out¬ 
put.  this  indicated  their  work  performance  was  hindered,  possibly  by  details 
or  inadequate  supplies,  which  could  cause  them  to  have  to  work  longer  and 
more  irregular  hours.  They  also  indicated  less  positive  views  on  the  quality 
of  their  supervisors'  abilities  to  provide  good  work  procedures  and  support. 
Reasons  for  these  views  could  be  that  almost  50%  of  the  USAFE  enlisted 
respondents  worked  other  than  day  shift  with  one  third  working  rotating  or 
Irregular  schedules.  This  contrasts  with  the  CONUS  enlisted  respondents, 
whose  responses  indicated  only  36%  worked  other  than  day  shift  with  one  fifth 
working  rotating  or  irregular  shifts.  These  conditions  could  cause  the 
«*i!ip I i)yt*es  to  have  ineffective  communication  with  their  supervisors  and  their 
organ i zat ions. 

The  lack  of  effective  supervision  and  management  and  communication  by  the 
employee's  supervisor  and  organization  definitely  affects  the  employee's  job 
satisfaction  (Pascarella,  1984).  Results  of  the  factors  contained  in  the 
Work  Group  Output  area  support  this  fact.  Compared  to  CONUS  enlisted  res¬ 
pondents,  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  showed  they  had  less  pride  in  their 
jobs,  possibly  due  to  the  lack  of  skill  variety  and  job  autonomy.  They  also 


rated  their  work  group  s  productivity  lower  than  did  the  CONUS  enlisted 
respondents.  Results  of  the  USAFE  enlisted  responses  to  the  Job  Related 
Satisfaction  factor  indicated  the  factors  surrounding  their  job  caused  them 
to  have  less  job  satisfaction  than  the  CONUS  enlisted  respondents.  Possible 
reasons  for  this  result  may  include:  the  enlisted  respondent's  family  having 
had  difficulty  settling  in  a  foreign  country;  having  to  work  irregular 
schedules;  and  not  having  the  chance  to  acquire  valuable  skills  from  his  or 
her  job  for  future  opportunities.  From  the  information  given  above,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  rate  their  general  organiza¬ 
tional  environment  lower  than  their  CONUS  counterparts  do. 

USAFE  Civilians  versus  USAF-CONUS  Civilians 


USAFE  civilian  respondents  expressed  less  positive  views  than  CONUS 
civilian  respondents  on  all  eight  significantly  different  job  attitude  fac¬ 
tors.  In  the  area  of  Work  Itself,  only  the  factor.  Task  Characteristics,  was 
significantly  different  between  USAFE  and  CONUS  civilian  respondents.  From 
this  information,  it  is  evident  that  USAFE  civilians  feel  their  jobs  do  not 
provide  them  with  as  much  opportunity  to  use  a  variety  of  skills  and  personal 
talents  as  the  CONUS  civilians  feel  their  jobs  provide.  Civil  Service  jobs 
are  strictly  controlled  by  job  descriptions  which  determine  the  grade  struc¬ 
ture.  Generally,  in  overseas  locations  such  as  USAFE,  there  are  few  high 
ranking  civilian  jobs  which  require  specialized  skills,  education,  and  per¬ 
sonal  talents.  Most  USAFE  civilian  respondents  are  married  to  military  mem¬ 
bers  (64%)  and  fill  low  ranking  administrative  jobs  consisting  of  routine 
tasks  that  do  not  require  specialized  Air  Force  training  or  higher  education. 
These  low  ranking  positions  may  account  for  the  significant  differences  on 
the  Skill  Variety  and  Task  Identity  factors  in  the  area  of  Job  Enrichment. 


(lenordl  ly ,  with  lower  rankincj  positions  there  is  not  the  opportunity  tor  ttu* 
worker  to  have  a  job  that  requires  caiipletion  of  a  "whole"  and  identifiable 
piece  of  work  from  beginning  to  end.  By  not  having  jobs  that  require  as  much 
variety  of  skills  and  personal  talents,  and  which  have  low  task  identity, 
people  will  not  view  their  jobs  as  being  as  significant  and  will  have  less 
job  satisfaction. 

In  the  area  of  Work  firoup  Process,  IJSAFE  and  CONUS  civilian  respondents 
showed  significant  differences  in  three  of  the  four  measured  factors.  For 
the  factor  Work  Support,  barriers  that  could  possibly  hinder  USAFE  civilian 
respondents  from  performing  their  jobs  are  inadequate  suppl ies/equipinent.  As 
indicated  in  the  officers  section  of  this  chapter,  USAFE  respondents  may  view 
this  factor  more  negatively  than  CONUS  respondents  because  of  delays  in 
supply  shipments  from  the  U.S.  Since  the  factor.  Management  and  Supervision, 
showed  significantly  more  negative  attitudes  for  USAFE  officer  and  enlisted 
respondents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  results  occurred  for  the 
civilian  respondents.  Results  from  the  USAFE  civilian  respondents  indicate 
that  they  do  not  feel  their  supervisors  provide  them  with  as  good  work  proce¬ 
dures,  support,  and  guidance,  when  canpared  to  CONUS  civilian  respondents. 
This  reasoning  overlaps  with  the  explanation  for  USAFE  civilian  respondents' 
less  positive  rating  on  the  factor  Supervisory  Communications  Climate.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  USAFE  respondents  do  not  have  as  good  rapport  with 
their  supervisors  as  the  CONUS  civilian  respondents  do.  This  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  working  environment  for  performance  recognition  and  opportunities 
and  encouragement  for  job  improvement  and  satisfaction.  As  indicated  by 
Pascarella  (19H4),  good  communication  between  employer  and  enployee  is  vital 
to  the  company's  success  as  well  as  to  enhance  the  job  satisfaction  of  the 
employee. 


The  ney^Live  views  of  the  factors  discussc'd  in  th{>  previous  orH.is  .luiy 
impact  the  USAFI-  civilian  respondents'  views  of  the  factors  in  the  .irt-a  of 
Vlork  Group  Output,  Two  of  the  factors  showing  a  significant  differefice 
between  the  IJSAFE  and  CONUS  civilian  respondents  were  Pride  and  Perceived 
Productivity.  USAFE  civilian  respondents  were  less  positive  than  the  CONUS 
civilian  respondents  for  both  factors.  These  results  indicate  they  viewed 
their  jobs  with  less  pride,  perhaps  due  to  their  jobs  not  requiring  a  variety 
of  skills  and  personal  talents.  Also,  they  felt  less  optimistic  in  their 
work  group's  ability  to  efficiently  generate  the  necessary  quality  and  (|uan- 
tity  of  work.  Ihis  may  stem  from  tfieir  less  positiv(‘  views  of  ’Tanagecierit  end 
Supervision  and  Supervisory  Communications  Climati'. 

Summary 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  17  of  the  19  factors  measur¬ 
ing  job  attitudes  between  USAFE  and  CONUS  personnel  respondents  were  above 
the  neutral  point  of  4.  This  indicated  that  the  three  personnel  categories, 
on  the  whole,  appear  to  find  their  jobs  meaningful.  However,  USAFE  enlisted 
and  civilian  respondents  were  overall  less  |)Ositiv'‘  in  their  views  than  the 
CONUS  enlisted  and  civilian  respondents.  The  following  chapter  provides 
ruM.ommendations  to  improve  the  jot)  satisfaction  of  thes(*  (jroups. 


TO 


Chapter  Six 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  KLCOMMENOAT IONS 

As  the  statistical  results  (mean  values)  of  the  OAP  survey  data  show,  Air 
Force  personnel  assigned  in  JSAFE  feel  their  jobs  are  meaningful.  However, 
these  same  results  revealed  significant  job  attitude  differences  when  canpar- 
iny  each  personnel  category  in  USAFE  to  the  corresponding  categories  in  the 
CONUS.  This  chapter  presents  conclusions  and  recommendations  from  the  survey 
results,  discussed  separately  by  the  personnel  categories  of  officers, 
enlisted  and  civilians. 


Officer  Personnel  Category 

USAFF  officer  respondents  were  overall  more  positive  in  their  job  atti¬ 
tudes  than  CONUS  officers.  But  results  indicated  they  were  less  positive 
than  CONUS  officer  respondents  toward  the  quality  of  management  and  supervi¬ 
sion  received.  Therefore,  USAFE  officers  may  desire  nore  support  and 
(piidance  to  help  them  perform  their  responsibilities. 

Recommend  supervisors  of  officers  in  USAFE  meet  more  frequently  with  each 
officer  individually  to  discuss  job  responsibilities  and  performance. 

Enlisted  Personnel  Category 

doll  attitudes  of  tlie  USAFl.  enlisted  respondents  were  less  positive  than 
COMUS  enlisted  respondents  for  all  areas  measured.  Overall,  these  results 
indicated  the  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  have  lower  satisfaction  on  tlie 


various  job  related  attitudes  than  CONUS  enlisted  respondents.  The  lower 
scores  for  the  IJSAFE  enlisted  respondents  in  the  areas  of  Work  Itself  and 

Job  Enrichment  showed  they  viewed  their  jobs  as  havincj  less  challenge  and  use 
of  their  skills  and  personal  talents.  For  the  factor  Job  Autonomy,  both 
groups  of  respondents  averaged  less  than  the  neutral  point  (4)  with  'JSAFE 

having  the  lower  score.  This  revealed  both  groujis  felt  they  haii  little 

responsibility  in  deciding  how  to  accomplish  their  jobs.  Froii\  these  results, 
one  can  conclude  the  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  had  less  personal  grewth, 
responsi  l)i  1  i  ty  ,  and  challenge  in  their  jobs. 

Similar  results  came  froi'.i  the  other  two  areas.  Work  Group  Process  and 
Work  Group  Output.  The  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  felt  more  negative  than 
their  CONUS  counterparts  about  the  quality  of  management  and  supervision  and 
the  amount  of  communication  they  had  with  their  supervisors  and  their  organi¬ 
zations.  Like  the  USAFE  officers,  these  results  indicated  USAFE  enlisted 
also  desire  more  supi)ort  and  guidance  in  their  job  performance  as  well  as 

more  recocpi  i  t  i on  and  guidance  in  seeking  advancemeti  t . 

Concurrently,  USAFE  enlisted  respondents  viewed  their  jobs  with  less 
pride  than  CONUS  enlisted  respondents.  One  can  conclude  USAFE  is  not  provid¬ 
ing  enlisted  personnel  as  good  an  environment  for  job  satisfaction  as  the 


CONUS  provides  for  enlisted  personnel.  For  commanders  and  supervisors  of 
USAFE  enlisted  personnel,  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Provide  enlisted  members  with  more  skill  variety  and  personal 
responsibility  in  their  jobs. 

?.  Meet  more  often  with  each  enlisted  member  to  discuss  job  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  their  performance. 

Pr  uvldi'  iiiofo  curfiM'  (|ii  i il.in<  <• . 


3? 


*4 


USAFl,  civilians  w^n?  less  positive  overall  in  their  joh  attitudes  tor  all 
eiijht  siyni  f icantly  different  factors.  They  viewed  their  jobs  as  not  retpiir- 
in()  as  much  skill  variety,  personal  talents  and  task  identity  compared  to 
the  perceptions  of  CONUS  civilian  respondents.  Since  civilian  jobs  are  rank 
structured  according  to  job  descriptions,  one  might  conclude  these  respon¬ 
dents  were  over-qualified  for  their  positions. 

tike  the  IJSAFE  enlisted  respondents,  the  USAFE  civilian  respondents  felt 
less  positive  than  the  CONUS  civilian  respondents  about  the  quality  of 
leadership  received.  From  these  results,  one  can  conclude  that  USAFE 
civilian  respondents  did  not  feel  their  supervisors  provided  as  clear  job 
<)iiidanc.e  and  as  suitable  a  working  environment  for  good  empl oyer/empl oyco 
communication.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  Five,  these  negative  views  possibly 
caused  the  USAFE  civilian  respondents'  attitudes  to  be  less  positive  than  the 
CONUS  civilian  respondents'  attitudes  towards  job  pride  and  productivity, 
Flecominend  supervisors  of  USAFE  civilians  do  the  following: 

1.  Review  job  descriptions  more  frequently  with  employees  and 
explain  to  them  expected  work  standards  and  procedures. 

In  coordination  with  the  Civilian  Personnel  Office,  provide 
(.ivilian  employees  more  opportunity  for  job  enrichment  by  revising  their  job 
descriptions  to  allow  for  more  skill  variety  and  task  identity. 

3.  Periodically  review  performance  with  the  anployees. 

4.  Provide  direction  and  opportunities  for  career  enhancement. 

The  author  hopes  these  recommendations  will  help  USAFE  commanders  and 
supervisors  ii'iprove  the  joh  attitudes  of  their  personnel.  Job  satisfaction 
is  important  to  the  continued  success  of  the  Air  Force  All  Volunteer  Force 
program. 
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Appendix  A 


Table  A-1 

Number  of  Respondents  by  Personnel  Category 


USAFt  CONUS 

(£)  (n) 

157/7  7b35;^ 


Officer  1327  10065 
Enlisted  13659  42900 
Civilians  791  23307 


Table  A-2 


Sex  by  Personnel  Category 


Male 
n  =  13421 

USAFE 

(%)  Female  (%) 
2321 

CONUS 
Male  (%) 
60857 

Female  (%) 
15223 

Officer 

8.4 

8.5 

14.5 

8.1 

Enl isted 

89,7 

68.8 

62.2 

33.3 

Civil ians 

1.9 

22.7 

23.4 

58.6 

Table  A-3 

Age  by  Personnel  Category 

USAFE  CONUS 

Off  (%)  Enl  (%)  Civ  (%)  Off  (%)  Enl  (%)  Civ  (%) 


n  =  1327 

13658 

787 

10065 

42976 

23305 

17  to  20  Yrs 

0.0 

14.5 

6.4 

0.0 

14.3 

1.0 

21  to  25  Yrs 

10.2 

41.2 

18.0 

13.7 

36.1 

5.8 

26  to  30  Yrs 

30.5 

20.3 

15.8 

27.3 

19.0 

10.3 

11  to  35  Yrs 

25.7 

12.9 

15.2 

22.5 

14.8 

14.1 

36  to  40  Yrs 

20.4 

7.9 

13.2 

19.1 

10.8 

14.0 

41  to  45  Yrs 

8.3 

2.3 

9.9 

11.6 

3.3 

12.7 

46  50  50  Yrs 

2.5 

0.4 

7.1 

3.8 

0.9 

14.6 

>  50  Years 

2.4 

0.4 

14.4 

2.0 

0.7 

27.6 
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Table  A-4 


Time  in 

Air  Force 

Off  (%) 
n  -  \i26 

USAFE 
Enl  (%) 
13613 

Civ  i%) 
461 

CONUS 
Off  (%) 
10045 

Enl  {%) 
42869 

Civ  {%) 
21104 

>  1  Yr 

O.M 

b.9 

9.3 

4.0 

7.5 

4.9 

1  to  2  Yrs 

:i.2 

11.6 

9.8 

6.1 

15.5 

7.7 

2  ti)  3  Yrs 

l.b 

15.4 

6.9 

7.8 

11.5 

4.9 

3  to  4  Yrs 

9.9 

12.0 

7.2 

6.9 

10.9 

4.7 

4  to  H  Yrs 

2t).b 

21.3 

15.2 

20.4 

17.7 

11.8 

(3  to  12  Yrs 

1  7  .b 

13.4 

13.2 

15.6 

12.4 

12.3 

<  \2  Yrs 

34.4 

20.0 

38.4 

39.2 

25.5 

56.6 

Table  A-5 

Months  in  Present  Career  Field 

H  " 

Off  (% 
1321 

USAFE 
)  Enl(%) 
13591 

CONUS 

Civ  (%)  Off  {%)  Enl  {%) 
695  9803  12651 

Civ  {%) 

22020 

6  Mos 

2.7 

3.6 

13.1 

5.7 

5.5 

5.3 

6  to  12  1 

los 

4.3 

6.4 

15.7 

8.4 

9.0 

7.0 

12  to  18 

Mos 

6.3 

6.9 

9.5 

8.2 

9.2 

5.8 

18  to  36 

Mos 

20.5 

22.6 

18.6 

21.9 

20.7 

13.2 

>  36  Mos 

66.2 

60.5 

43.2 

55.8 

55.6 

68.7 
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Table  A-6 


Months  at  Present  Station 


Off  (%) 
n  =  1321 

USAt  1. 

Enl  (%) 
13597 

Civ  (%) 

757 

COOUS 
Off  (%) 
9847 

Lnl  (X) 
42685 

Civ 

2?')Xb 

<  6  r1os 

17.1 

15.0 

6.3 

13.0 

14.9 

6.3 

6  to  12  Mos 

18.2 

18.4 

11.6 

15.9 

17.8 

7. 7 

12  to  18  Mos 

21.7 

16.7 

13.5 

15.5 

15.3 

5.8 

18  to  3b  Mns 

35.0 

38.4 

30.1 

35.7 

29.7 

14.1 

>  36  Mos 

8.1 

11.5 

38.4 

19.9 

22.3 

6b.  1 

Table 

A-7 

Months  in  Present  Position 

USAFE 

CONUS 

Off  (%) 

Enl(%) 

Civ  (%) 

Off  (%) 

Enl  (X ) 

Civ  (% 

n  =  1320 

13555 

768 

9838 

42659 

22162 

<  6  Mos 

29.8 

27.3 

24.3 

26.1 

27.5 

13.5 

6  to  12  Mos 

23.8 

23.7 

23.0 

24.4 

24.1 

14.5 

12  to  18  Mos 

20.1 

17.7 

11.8 

16.8 

15.8 

10.1 

18  to  36  Mos 

21.4 

24.8 

19.4 

25.1 

21.8 

19.6 

>  36  Mos 

5.0 

6.5 

21.4 

7.7 

10.9 

42.3 

Apperulix  A 


Table  A-8 


Ethnic  Group 


Off  (%) 
n  =  1317 

USAFE 
£nl  (%) 
13554 

Civ  (%) 
779 

CONUS 
Off  (%) 
10018 

Enl  (%) 
42674 

Civ  (% 
22950 

Whi  te 

88.7 

70.2 

62.9 

88.1 

73.5 

68.8 

Hispanic 

3.5 

6.2 

14.5 

2.2 

5.1 

16.5 

Other 

3,5 

6.4 

9.0 

3.9 

6.3 

5.3 

lllack 

4.3 

17.2 

13.6 

5.8 

15.1 

9.4 

Table 

Marital 

A-y 

Status 

USAFE 

CONUS 

Off  {%) 

Enl(%) 

Civ  (%) 

Off  (%) 

Enl  (%) 

Civ  (% 

£  “ 

1326 

13624 

789 

10056 

42929 

23244 

Not  Married 

21.4 

40.1 

15.7 

21  i  8 

34.5 

19.2 

Married 

11. Z 

58.2 

83.3 

76.7 

62.9 

74.5 

Single  Parent 

1.4 

1.6 

1.0 

1.6 

2.5 

6.3 
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Table  A-10 

Spouse  Status;  USAFE 

Geographically  Separated  Not  Geo.  Separated 


n  - 

Off  (%) 
44 

Enl  (%) 
700 

Civ  (%) 

19 

Off  1%) 
900 

Enl  (%) 
7232 

Civ 

(.38 

Civilian  Em|)loyed 

60.0 

63.6 

62.6 

21.8 

30.6 

1/.2 

Not  Employed 

ia.2 

30.6 

5.3 

67.3 

63.4 

1’./ 

Military  Member 

31.8 

16.9 

42.1 

10.8 

16.0 

64.1 

Table  A-11 

Spouse  Status:  CONUS 

Geographically  Separated  Not  Geo.  Separated 


H  “ 

Off  (%) 
322 

Enl  (%) 
1987 

Civ  (%) 
988 

Off  (%) 
7389 

Enl  (%) 
26034 

Civ  (%) 
16331 

Civilian  Employed 

58.7 

60.9 

69.4 

36.7 

42.3 

67.2 

Not  Employed 

20.8 

24.3 

18.0 

55.1 

44.3 

36.4 

Military  Member 

20.5 

14.7 

12.6 

8.1 

13.4 

7.4 

A|)i)(*nf!ix  ^ 


m 


Table  A-12 


Educational  Level 


n 

Off  (%) 

=  1322 

USAFE 
Enl  (%) 
13604 

Civ  (%) 
774 

Off  {%) 
10038 

CONUS 

Enl  (%) 
42819 

Civ  (' 
23013 

Mon  US  r,rad 

0.0 

0.8 

4.1 

0.0 

0.8 

5.2 

MS  (irad  or  GEI) 

0.2 

46.4 

31.8 

0.2 

44.4 

28.0 

<  2  Yrs  Col  1 eqe 

0.1 

36.2 

25.2 

0.3 

34.3 

23.6 

>  2  Yrs  Co  11 eqe 

o.a 

14.5 

21.1 

1.5 

16.4 

18.2 

Hachelors  Heqree 

b3./ 

2.6 

10.7 

bt.l 

3.5 

16.2 

Mashers  Deyree 

33.2 

0.4 

6.6 

37.9 

0.6 

7.7 

Doctoral  Deqree 

12.0 

O.l 

0.5 

7.5 

o.n 

l.l 

Table  A-13 


Professional  Military  Education 


IL  “ 

Off  (%) 
1322 

USAFE 
Enl  (%) 
13626 

Civ  (%) 
782 

Off  (%) 
9869 

CONUS 

Enl  (%) 
42847 

Civ  (%) 
22424 

None 

39.0 

34.3 

84.5 

34.6 

31.2 

78.2 

Phase  1  or  2 

l.l 

31.3 

6.1 

l.l 

29.5 

7.4 

Phase  3 

1.2 

18.8 

2.6 

1.2 

18.1 

3.4 

I’hasf?  4 

0.8 

9.2 

3.3 

1.0 

12.5 

2.9 

Sr  NCO  Acculomy 

0.2 

4.0 

1.3 

O.l 

5.2 

2.0 

Si|  OtMcers  Sch 

27.3 

0.2 

0.4 

25.8 

0.2 

1.1 

(nt  Service  Sch 

2 1 .() 

0.1 

0  .6 

13.1 

O.l 

1.3 

Sr  Service  Sch 

8.8 

0.1 

0.6 

13.1 

0.1 

1.3 

immm 

Ap|,'r?ni1i  X  A 


Table  A-14 


Number  People  Directly  Supervised 


Off  (%) 
n  =  1260 

USAFE 
Enl  (%) 
12317 

Civ  (%) 
659 

Off  (%) 
9447 

CONOS 

Enl  (%) 
38967 

Civ  (%) 
19191 

None 

34.6 

58.3 

66.3 

43.3 

61.2 

70.4 

1  Person 

8.6 

7.5 

4.1 

6.8 

7.5 

2.8 

2  People 

8.0 

8.5 

4.4 

6.0 

6.8 

2.4 

3  People 

6.6 

6.1 

3.2 

8.1 

5.2 

2.7 

4  to  5  People 

13.4 

8.6 

6.5 

13.5 

7.5 

5.2 

6  to  8  People 

12.9 

4.5 

4.9 

9.8 

4.8 

4.5 

y  or  >  People 

16.9 

6.5 

10.5 

12.5 

7.1 

12.0 

Table  A-15 

Number  People  for  Whom  Respondent  Writes  APR/OER/Appraisal 

DSAFE  CUNIJS 

Off  (7J  Enl  {%)  Civ  {%)  Off  (%)  Enl  (%)  Civ  (%) 


£  “ 

1321 

13602 

785 

10043 

42883 

23249 

None 

46.0 

64.5 

81.8 

53.1 

67.6 

78.9 

1  Person 

11.1 

8.9 

1.4 

8.5 

8.1 

2.0 

2  People 

8.8 

9.5 

2.8 

6.7 

7.1 

1.8 

3  People 

6.3 

6.6 

1.8 

7.1 

5.2 

1.9 

4  to  5  People 

12.3 

7.9 

3.4 

10.9 

6.6 

3.8 

6  to  8  People 

10.5 

2.0 

3.7 

8.2 

2.6 

3.2 

9  or  >  People 

5.1 

0.5 

5.1 

5.4 

2.8 

8.4 
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fable  A- lb 


Supervisor  Writes  Respondent's  APR/OtR/Appra i sa I 


n  = 

Off  (%) 
1301 

USAFE 

Enl  (%) 
13485 

Civ  (%) 
764 

Off  {%) 
9922 

CONUS 

Enl  (%) 
42323 

Civ  i% 
22513 

Yes 

82.9 

68.3 

65.8 

77.5 

71.6 

78.1 

rio 

10.8 

21.4 

12.6 

14.0 

17.1 

9.5 

Not  Sure 

6.3 

10.3 

21.6 

8.5 

11.3 

12.4 

Table 

A-17 

Work  Schedule 

IISAFE 

CONUS 

Oft  (•;;;) 

Enl  {%) 

Civ  {%) 

Off  {%) 

KnI  (%) 

Civ  [% 

n  - 

1307 

13531 

779 

9962 

42540 

22786 

Hay  Shift 

bl.9 

53.2 

79.2 

62.1 

64.0 

88.5 

Swiny  Shift 

0.3 

9.1 

7.1 

0.2 

6.9 

3.0 

Mid  Shift 

0.0 

3.5 

1.0 

0.1 

2.4 

0.7 

Rotating  Shifts 

5.7 

18.0 

4.9 

4.6 

10.4 

4.3 

Irregular  Schedule 

14.5 

14.4 

6.9 

12.2 

11.7 

2.1 

A  Lot  TUY/On-call 

8.8 

1.4 

0.5 

7.6 

3.0 

1.0 

Crew  Schedule 

18.8 

0.5 

0.4 

13.2 

1.5 

0.3 
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Table  A-13 


Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 


Off  (%) 
n  -  im 

IISAFE 
Enl  (%) 
1340b 

Civ  (/O 
J(Vi 

Off  (%) 
0940 

COHOS 

Enl  [%) 
42311 

Civ  (■;' 

Never 

4.1 

17.4 

18.1 

6.8 

15.2 

9.4 

Occasionally 

18.7 

33.2 

38.2 

23.9 

33.8 

34.8 

Monthly 

22.4 

5.8 

14.6 

12.9 

10.3 

19.1 

Weekly 

42.3 

27.5 

25.0 

42.6 

27.7 

30.6 

Daily 

11.1 

14.1 

2.0 

11.6 

10.7 

4.4 

Conti nuously 

1.4 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

1.7 

Table  A-19 

Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings  to  Solve  Problems 

J2  = 

Off  (%) 
1303 

USAFE 
Enl  (%) 
13306 

Civ  (%) 
756 

Off  (%) 
9883 

CONUS 

Enl  {%) 
42072 

Civ  (%) 
22637 

Never 

13.6 

26.7 

27.8 

15.7 

23.5 

24.2 

Occasional ly 

43.0 

39.7 

38.5 

42.3 

40.0 

45.5 

Hal f  the  T ime 

22.2 

16.6 

16.5 

22.0 

16.9 

15.3 

Always 

21.3 

16.9 

17.2 

20.0 

19.6 

15.1 
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l.ihic  A-^O 


Aeronautical  Rating  and  Current  Status 


n  = 

USAFE 
Off  (%) 
1322 

Enl  (%) 
13562 

Off  (%) 

CONUS 

Enl  (%) 

Nonrated , 

not  on  aircrew 

59.1 

91.2 

63.4 

90.4 

Nonrated, 

now  on  aircrew 

0.5 

0.9 

2.6 

2.4 

Rated,  on 

crew/ops  job 

32.7 

1.6 

24.4 

1.6 

Rated,  in 

support  job 

7.8 

6.3 

9.5 

5.6 

Table 

Career 

A-21 

Intent 

OSAIT 

CONUS 

(Iff  (%) 

Lnl  (%) 

Civ  (%) 

Oft  (X) 

lnl  (%) 

Civ  (X 

H  “ 

1321 

135HB 

413 

10004 

42715 

204/9 

Retire  12  Mos 

1.0 

l.O 

4.1 

4.0 

3.8 

6.1 

Career 

53.1 

33.0 

36.8 

50.0 

34.8 

52.1 

Likely  Career 

21.  B 

20.5 

21.3 

22.2 

18.0 

23.6 

Maybe  Career 

16.0 

22.0 

21.8 

15.6 

20.1 

12.2 

Likely  Separate 

5.5 

13.8 

10.9 

5.1 

13.8 

3.2 

Separate 

2.6 

8.7 

5.1 

3.1 

9.4 

2.8 

Note:  The  number  (ji)  is  the  total  number  of  valid  responses 
for  the  demographic  variable  being  examined. 
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Appendix  B 


Table  B-1 

Comparison  of  GAP  Factor  Scores 


Between  USAFE 

Officers 

and  CONUS 

Officers 

THE  WORK 

ITSELF 

Mean 

a 

df 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals 

USAFE  Officers 

CONUS  Officers 

4.78 

4.70 

0.98 

0.99 

10748 

2.82* 

Task  Characteristics 

USAFE  Officers 

CONUS  Officers 

5.52 

5.31 

0.85 

0.96 

1753 

8.06*** 

Task  Autonomy 

USAFE  Officers 

CONUS  Officers 

4.64 

4.55 

1.31 

1.36 

1679 

2.33* 

Job  Related  Training 

USAFE  Officers 

CONUS  Officers 

4.66 

4.68 

1.44 

1.49 

8742 

-0.55 

a 

Approximate  degres  of  freedan 
unequal  variances  is  used. 

are  given  when  £-test  for  groups 

with 

*£  <.05.  **£  <.01.  ♦**'£<001. 
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Table  B-1  (Continued) 


JOB  ENRICHMENT 

Mean 

a 

_t 

Skill  Variety 

1762 

8.32** 

USAKE  Officers 

5.69 

1.18 

CONUS  Officers 

5.40 

1.30 

Task  Identity 

11U57 

2.09* 

USAFE  Officers 

5.29 

1.18 

CONUS  Officers 

5.21 

1.22 

Task  Significance 

1848 

8.79*** 

USAFE  Officers 

6.03 

1.09 

CONUS  Officers 

5.74 

1.28 

Job  Feedback 

11081 

4.71*** 

USAFE  Officers 

5,02 

1.17 

CONUS  Officers 

4.86 

1.18 

Need  for  Enrichment 

10828 

0.86 

USAFE  Officers 

6.11 

0.86 

CONUS  Officers 

6.09 

0.86 

Job  Motivation  Index 

10136 

3.36** 

USAFE  Officers 

132.24 

66.39 

CONUS  Officers 

125.27 

67.40 

a 

Approximate  degrees 

of  freedom  are  given 

when  t- 

test  for  groups 

.  with 

unequal  variances  is 

used. 

*£  <.(|5.  **£  <.91. 

***£<0|?1  . 
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Table  8-1  (Continued) 


WORK  GROUP 

PROCESS 

Mean 

a 

t 

Work  Support 

10694 

-1.68*** 

USAFE  Officers 

4.23 

1.18 

CONUS  Officers 

4.61 

1.08 

Management  and  Supervision 

10451 

-2.07* 

USAFE  Officers 

5.24 

1.3b 

CONUS  Officers 

5381 

1.34 

Supvy  Comm  Climate 

10239 

-1.76 

USAFE  Officers 

4.80 

1.42 

CONUS  Officers 

4.88 

1.41 

Orgnl  Comm  Climate 

10319 

0.02 

USAFE  Officers 

4.88 

1.29 

CONUS  Officers 

4.88 

1.26 

WORK  GROUP 

OUTPUT 

Pride 

1750 

6.35*** 

USAFE  Officers 

5.68 

1.30 

CONUS  Officers 

5.43 

1.41 

Advancement/Recognition 

10589 

4.16*** 

USAFE  Officers 

4.69 

1.16 

CUNUS  Officers 

4.54 

1.19 

Perceived  Productivity 

10710 

-2.25* 

USAFE  Officers 

5.33 

1.07 

CONUS  Officers 

5.37 

1.09 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

10019 

-1.21 

USAFE  Officers 

5.33 

1.07 

CONUS  Officers 

5.37 

1.09 

General  Org  Climate 

1U409 

1.68 

USAFE  Officers 

5.25 

1.2/ 

CONUS  Officers 

5.19 

1.25 
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Table  B-2 


Comparison  of  GAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  USAFE  Enlisted  and  CONUS  Enlisted 


THE  WORK 

ITSELF 

Mean 

a 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals 

22534 

-3.34*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.71 

0.97 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.75 

0.98 

Task  Characteristics 

22034 

-5.49*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

5.00 

0.99 

CONUS  Enlisted 

5.05 

1.01 

Task  Autonomy 

54099 

-12.64*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

3.71 

1.42 

CONUS  Enlisted 

3.89 

1.42 

Job  Related  Training 

53166 

-14.42*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.32 

1.58 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.55 

1.58 

Ap|)»*fidi 


Table  B-2  (Continued) 


JOB  ENRICHMENT 

Mean 

a 

it 

t 

Skill  Variety 

65584 

-3,66*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.56 

1.45 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.61 

1.46 

Task  Identity 

55657 

-4.24 

USAFE  Enlisted 

5.0? 

1.30 

CONUS  Enlisted 

5.0/ 

l.?5 

Task  Significance 

55981 

-0.95 

USAFE  Enlisted 

5.69 

1.31 

CONUS  Enlisted 

5.70 

1.32 

Job  Feedback 

55818 

-8.38**^* 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.68 

1.29 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.79 

1.29 

Need  for  Enrichment 

54220 

-4.31*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

5.43 

1.24 

CONUS  Enlisted 

5.48 

1.24 

Job  Motivation  Index 

21538 

-13.61*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

94.39 

59.67 

CONUS  Enlisted 

103.0? 

64.08 
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Table  B-2  (Continued) 


WORK  GROUP 

PROCESS 

Mean 

SO 

a 

it 

_t 

Work  Support 

54406 

-21.58*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.35 

1.12 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.59 

1.13 

Manayeinent  and  Supervision 

20914 

-11.05*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.78 

1.58 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.96 

1.56 

Supvy  Comm  Climate 

52964 

-14.33*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.36 

1.64 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.60 

1.62 

Orgnl  Comm  Climate 

51866 

-17.97*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 
CONUS  Enlisted 


4.22 

4.46 


1.31 

1.31 


i 

; 


Table  (Continued) 


WORK  GROUP 

OUTPUT 

Mean 

t 

Pride 

55485 

-11.10*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.78 

1.64 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.96 

1.65 

Advan(;em(*nt/Pi'(.or]n  j  t  ion 

22136 

-5.00*** 

IJSAFl  Enlisted 

1.18 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.28 

1.20 

Perceived  Productivity 

20786 

-10.82*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

5.37 

1.27 

CONUS  Enlisted 

5.51 

1.22 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

48963 

-18.77*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.79 

1.23 

CONUS  Enlisted 

5.03 

1.21 

General  Org  Cl imate 

51879 

-22.95*** 

USAFE  Enlisted 

4.19 

1.40 

CONUS  Enlisted 

4.52 

1.39 

a 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  ^-test  for  groups  with 
iinec|udl  variances  is  used. 

*£  <.{Jb.  **£<.01.  ***£<001. 
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Idble  B-J 


Comparison  of  OAP  Factor  Scores 
Between  USAFE  Civilians  and  CONUS  Civilians 


THE  WORK 

ITSELF 

Mean 

SD 

a 

df 

t 

Job  Performance  Goals 

22193 

-0.11 

USAFE  Civilians 

4.85 

0.97 

CONUS  Civilians 

4.85 

1.00 

Task  Characteristics 

780 

-3.18* 

USAFE  Civilians 

5.19 

1.00 

CONUS  Civilians 

5.31 

0.95 

lask  Autonomy 

.801 

-1.73 

USAFL  Civilians 

4.48 

1.43 

CONUS  Civilians 

4.58 

1.35 

Job  Belated  Training 

20793 

-0.49 

USAFE  Civilians 

4.44 

1.67 

CONUS  Civilians 

4.47 

1.67 

a 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  ^-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 


*£  **£  <.^1. 
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Table  8-3  (Continued) 


JOB  ENRICHMENT 

Mean 

a 

Jt 

Skill  Variety 

816 

-8.11*** 

USAFE  Civilians 

4.65 

1.49 

CONUS  Civilians 

5.00 

1.36 

Task  Identity 

22873 

-2.05* 

USAFE  Civilians 

').?5 

1.20 

CONUS  Civilians 

5. /I 

1.26 

Task  Significance 

22922 

-0.17 

USAFE  Civil ians 

5.71 

1.27 

CONUS  Civilians 

5.71 

1.26 

Job  Feedback 

22925 

-0.03 

USAFE  Civilians 

5.05 

1.29 

CONUS  Civil ians 

5.05 

1.27 

Need  for  Enrichment 

22139 

-0.67 

USAFE  Civilians 

5.67 

1.21 

CONUS  Civilians 

5.70 

1.18 

Job  Motivation  Index 

20519 

-1.79 

USAFE  Civilians 

126.01 

73.44 

CONUS  Civil ians 

130.94 

70.18 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  ^-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 


*£  <.(*5.  **£  <.01. 


*£<001 , 
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Table  B-3  (Continued) 


WORK  GROUP 

PROCESS 

Mean 

a 

df 

t 

Work  Support 

784 

-3.83*** 

USAKE  Civilians 

4.49 

1.21 

CONUS  Civilians 

4.67 

1.11 

Management  and  Supervision 

773 

-3.06* 

USAFE  Civilians 

4.78 

1.74 

CONUS  Civilians 

4.98 

1.63 

Supvy  Comrn  Cl  imate 

21517 

-2.02* 

USAFE  Civilians 

4.44 

1.75 

CONUS  Civilians 

4.57 

1.70 

Orynl  Comm  Climate 

21226 

1.32 

USAFE  Civilians 

4.67 

1.39 

CONUS  Civil ians 

4.59 

1.41 

WORK  GROUP 

OUTPUT 

Pride 

22851 

-3.35*** 

USAFE  Civilians 

5.24 

1.49 

CONUS  Civil ians 

5.42 

1.45 

Advancement/Recognition 

21288 

-0.23 

USAFE  Civilians 

3.77 

1.32 

CONUS  Civilians 

3.78 

1.34 

Perceived  Productivity 

22082 

-2.91** 

USAFE  Civilians 

5.50 

1.25 

CONUS  Civilians 

5.64 

1.25 

ilob  Related  Satisfaction 

733 

-1.86 

USAFE  Civilians 

5.33 

1.15 

CONUS  Civilians 

5.42 

1.08 

(ienoral  Urg  Climate 

21158 

-0.22 

USAFE  Civilians 

4.76 

1.39 

CONUS  Civil ians 

4.77 

1.39 

a 

Approximate  degrees  of  freedan  are  given  when  ^-test  for  groups  with 
unequal  variances  is  used. 
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Appendix  C 

Package  Survey-Factors  and  Variables 


ORGANIZATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 
PACKAGE  SURVEY 
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AND 

VARIABLES 
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